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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


R. GRESHAM’S diplomacy has sustained a bad repulse in 

the Nicaragua business. From the irresolute course 

taken by our State Department—now all alert in the belief that 
England was infringing the Monroe Doctrine ; now all at peace 
under the soothing influence of ‘‘ Dear Sir Julian’s’’ assurances; 
now sending ships of war to Nicaragua, now recalling them—it 
is evident that our diplomats have been no match for the wily ex- 


perts who have devoted their lives to the art of taking in their 
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neighbors. Mr. Gresham, we are ready to believe, meant well, 
at times had a glimpse of a good case against British aggres- 
in that quarter. But his English friends were too much for 
and Mr. Bayard, and up to the last moment every separate 
move in their game was a surprise to them. 

This experience ought to teach the country a lesson. It is 
that we no more can depend on amateur and extemporized diplo- 
mats than we could on amateur and extemporized physicians. 
There was a time when each profession was in the hands of such 
amateurs. In all civilized countries except our own, both are 
equally recognized as employments to which a man must be 
At pres- 
ent we put the matter into the hands of some successful lawyer, 


sion 
him 


trained thoroughly, and to which he must give his life. 


who, on accepting the duties, proceeds to ‘‘read up on the 
subject’’ in standard text-books on international law, and in 
collections of State papers. But arises he 
proceeds to treat it as a pure question of law, assum- 
ing that we have no right to anvthing we could rot 
prove in a court of justice. Thus handicapped by his own 
assumptions, and brought face to face with some ‘‘ Dear Sir 
Julian ’’ of the profession, he is beaten and outgeneraled at every 
step. He finds the other side stealing marches on him, and meet- 
ing his protests with calm surprise. So the game is played, the 
professional against the amateur, and a very green amateur at 


when a_ case 


that, with such results as the seizure of Corinto and the confisca- 
tion of the Nicaraguan customs to pay an indemnity which is 
And this must continue until the diplomatic service is 
taken out of politics as completely as the military and naval serv- 


not due. 


ices, and our foreign missions cease to be places of honorable 
exile for politicians out of employment. Until that day comes it 
probably would be better to put the work into the hands of busi- 
ness men than of lawyers. The undeniable success of Mr. Blaine 
as chief of the Department of State was probably due to the fact 
that he was entirely free from the cramping limitations of the legal 
mind. 

THERE are those who cannot see that there was any opening 
for Mr. Gresham to do anything but what he has done. They 
plead that we cannot undertake to protect all the badly governed 
countries on this continent against the consequences of their own 
acts, and that zo Monroe doctrine binds us to such a responsibil- 
ity. That is quite true; yet there were two points which our 
State Department should have kept steadily in view.. The first 
was to secure to Nicaragua exactly the treatment which Eng- 
land would have accorded to a first-class power in the same 
circumstances. If even Mexico the for 
which reparation was demanded, we should have heard noth- 


had given offense 
ing of ultimatums prior to investigation, of the refusal of arbi- 
tration as regards smart-money, and of the demand that fur- 
ther claims should be referred to European arbitration only. If 
the United States had been involved, then there would not have 
been a whisper of these things. Now, we had a clear right to 
require that Nicaragua should not be bullied, and told to stand 
and deliver whatever sum England chose to demand, just because 


she is a little place with no army, and a navy consisting of one 
gunboat. In view of our relations with the little Republic, we 
had the very strongest reason for taking this course. In not 
taking it we have given the Nicaraguans every reason to suppose 
that England is the chief power in the Western world, and that 
the United States counts for nothing. We thus have embarrassed 
our whole future relations with a country within whose bound- 
aries lies the one manageable route from ocean to ocean, and given 
her people the best of reasons for accepting secretly the protection 
and the leading of our chief rival for the control of that route. 
The other point is that we should have notified England that 
we would regard the occupation of any portion of Nicaraguan 
territory under the circumstances as an unfriendly act. This 
would have committed us to nothing as regards other countries 
to the south of us, and would have had all the deterrent force 
which the Monroe doctrine has exerted. It would have been a 
distinct enunciation of the fact that the relations of our enter- 
prise and our capital to the Nicaraguan Canal are such as to 
warrant us in treating the country differently from its neighbors, 
and in excluding such acts of aggression as led up to the English 
occupation of Egypt. As itis, Mr. Gresham has thrown away 
the chance to indicate strongly our policy with regard to the 
canal, if he has not allowed the beginning of measures which will 
bring it under British control as completely as that of Suez is. 








THE attitude of the party organs toward the silver question 
reminds us of their skillful attitudinizing with regard to slavery 
in the decade before the war. The Democratic newspapers of the 
North and East, indeed, are happy in the precedent set them by 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter. It is enough for them to say that they 
quite agree with the President as to maintaining a policy of 
‘‘sound money,’’ and they are quite as careful as he not to 
commit themselves as to what that means. As they put forward 
no proposition to change our present situation by any kind of 
legislation, and do not express any hope of securing international 
bimetallism, it is not unjust to class them as supporters of the 
single gold standard. That, however, they do not condescend to 
say. They denounce free coinage of silver, but they announce no 
programme of their own. 

The Republican newspapers very commonly follow the lead 
of the New York 777dune in treating the matter as a party ques- 
tion and in showing up the inconsistencies of the Democrats. 
This is a large field, it is true, but it has been worked for all it is 
worth, and the harvest of practical suggestion does not repay the 
labor spent on it. It is not the Democratic party which is to con- 
trol the next Congress, and the people naturally want to know 
what kind of light and leading the majority is to have from the 
men who represent Republican inte]ligence. Thus far as good as 
none. The ‘‘day of no judgment,’’ which Palmerston said he 
feared for England worse than the day of judgment, seems to 
have fallen upon our parties and their organs in the wealthier and 
more populous parts of the country. A vast national distress 
cries out everywhere for a remedy, and our doctors are busied 
in planning ambiguities or in criticizing each other rather than 
in attending to the patient. 

The only proposal for action thus far is for a great educa- 
tional crusade in the interests of sound money. By this we can 
only understand that our friends of the anti-silver opinion are 
eager to bring the rest of their countrymen into the same condi- 
tion of muddle-headedness as they are in themselves, and to 
undermine the solid convictions as to the necessity and the dis- 
cretion for action which the West and the South have reached. 

This educational campaign is to be in the hands of the 
Reform Club and of the office-holders under the present adminis- 
tration. The former, no doubt, will be as zealous and active as 
they were for free trade in 1892, but hardly so successful. Their 
success in that instance has damaged their prestige. The people 
are hardly likely to follow this blind leadership a second time. 
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As for the office-holders, it is just possible that the President may 
find some obstacles in his way when he tries to use them. They 
very generally share in the sentiments of the communities in 
which they live, and while some of them may be willing to play 
the cuckoo to the administration, the majority may see that they 
have more to lose than gain by that course. At any rate, in the 
parts of the country where gold-standard missionaries are the 
most needed they are likely to prove the scarcest. Mr. Crisp’s 
emphatic declaration for the restoration of silver to our coinage 
is a reminder to Mr. Cleveland that the Southern wing of the party 
is not going to take its cue from Wall Street. 








THE opponents of silver and of protection have the same 
interest in proving that the country is experiencing a striking 
revival of prosperity, in spite of a contracted currency, a rising 
standard of value, and an invitation to Europe to flood the coun- 
try with the products of her cheap labor. With this view they 
magnify every report of a rise in wages from the semi-starvation 
level at which they have been ruling, and every rise in the price 
of staples, even though it be due to combinations to force up 
necessaries so as to enrich not the impoverished and debt-burdened 
farmer, but a knot of selfish speculators. We observe no anxiety 
on their part to compare the wages thus advanced in a few cases 
with the rates paid before our twofold financial folly brought 
about the present depression. Any 5 per cent. advance is enough 
for their purpose, even though the recipients of it are getting less 
than half what they did in good times. 


A CAREFUL examination of the condition of the cotton and 
woolen industries of New England shows how misleading these 
isolated reports are as to the condition of both capital and labor. 
Not one in fifteen of the establishments which cut down wages 
have been able to effect even a partial return to the wages of three 
years back. Most of the manufacturers who are running their 
works declare they are doing so rather than disperse their 
working force, and in the hope that the change in the political 
field gives promise of improvement in business. In the meantime 
foreign competition is increasing in severity, especially because of 
the shift from specific to ad valorem duties, which latter fall, of 
course, with every fall in prices. Ina word, the American manu- 
facturer feels none of the forced exuberance which finds ex- 
pression in the editorials of our gold-standard papers. They are 
engaged in a desperate struggle for existence. Their natural 
customers have been impoverished by the fall in the prices of 
farm products and the falling off in the iron and steel industries. 
Their workpeople have been forced down toward the European 
level of wages, and are likely to be forced still lower if they are 
to sustain successfully the competition of European labor. And 
the only way out is protection and bimetallism. 





NEw York and Philadelphia at this moment present a curi- 
ous contrast in the matter of municipal government and its re- 
form. The Mayor of New York is gravely embarrassed by the 
refusal of the Legislature, at Mr. Platt’s instance, to grant him 
the power to remove and replace a body of corrupt office-holders. 
The Mayor of Philadelphia possesses ample power for that purpose 
under the Bullitt bill, and it is admitted that the executive de- 
partments of the city government are fairly well administered» 
Yet our reformers are inviting the Legislature to investigate, and 
this proposal is supported mainly by the friends and supporters of 
our Mr. Platt, notably by Senator Penrose, whom the city refused to 
accept as its Mayor. Philadelphia having investigated Mr. Pen- 
rose (not to his satisfaction), he now would like to investigate 
Philadelphia, not with a view to the satisfaction of Mr. Martin, 
but other Republican leaders who prevented his nomination. 

There certainly is need enough for a thorough house-cleaning 
in Philadelphia, if we were quite sure that that is the purpose of 
those who propose to undertake it. The City Councils, especially, 
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are in such a condition that a good deluge of something clearer 
than Schuylkill water would be very useful. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Schuylkill water is not about the best symbol of 
the cleansing influence which the Quay machine would be likely to 
exert if it were to descend on the city in the shape of a ‘ 
Committee.’’ Mr. Garrett is quite right in the suggestion that 
the usefulness of such an investigation would depend greatly on 
the kind of political influence that was behind it. 

If Mr. Penrose and his friends wish to obtain credit as re- 


Lexow 


formers of municipal affairs, let them make a beginning by secur- 
ing the passage through House, as well as Senate, of the bill to 


is very evident that the city members mean to defeat it by indirect 
means, if they can. It was quite skillful in them to have it re- 
ported to the House just at the moment when the Speaker was 
out of the chair and a friend of their own was filling his place. 
Quite skillful also to have him refer it to the wrong committee, in 
which they have a controlling influence, and where it can be 
either smothered by delay or killed by an adverse report. These 
tricks, however, are not so new that the Legislature need be the 
victim of them; and unless they are defeated we shall not learn 
to look to Harrisburg as our standard of political virtue and the 
fountain head of municipal reform. 


THERE is but one subject which seems able to rouse the resi- 
dents of New York to a common enthusiasm and effective action, 
and that is the contemplation of their own virtues. Their Grant 
monument is still to be built, although it was the pledge of its 
speedy erection which secured the interment of the great general 
within their city limits. Superhuman effort seemed necessary to 
secure a pedestal for Bartholdi’s statue. Every attempt at an 
international exhibition in the city has come to grief. But the 
successful commemoration of the inauguration of Washington— 
the only historical event of importance which ever happened in 
New York, unless, perhaps, the draft riots—did stir the springs 
of New York emotion. At once a movement was started for a 
big memorial arch to commemorate not Washington, but the 
Washington commemoration. And within the reasonable space 
of six years the money has been obtained and the arch erected. 
Just as the rest of the country had forgot all about it, the 
‘* metropolis,’’ with tears in its eyes and a choking in its voice, 
presents to itself this little memento of the one occasion on which 
public spirit got the better of cliquishness, and the big city showed 
up fairly well before the country. It is not much to commem- 
orate, but then it is something. 











THE bitterness of the English Tories against their allies, the 
Liberal-Unionists, has been greatly aggravated by the attitude 
taken by Mr. Chamberlain toward the Welsh Disestablishment 
bill. He, as representing a constituency in which the dissenters 
have control, consulted his political interests, if not his own con- 
victions, in voting for the measure. One or two others did the 
same, and some fifteen Unionists abstained from voting altogether. 
As the Liberals were unanimous, this gave the bill a bigger ma- 
jority than has been obtained for any ministerial measure in the 
present Parliament, and thus irritated the Tories as churchmen 
beyond measure. They also claim that this desertion by Mr. 
Chamberlain and nearly a score of Unionists is all the worse be- 
cause the principle of home rule is very directly involved. They 
deny the justice and reasonableness of treating Wales, even in 
church matters, as anything but a group of English counties. If 
this be done for Wales, they say, why not disestablish the Church 
of England in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Northumberland, where 
its adherents are in the minority? They ought to have thought of 
this argument sooner, when the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland was in question. Certainly every vote cast for 
that measure was a recognition of Irish nationality, which greatly 
strengthened the claim of the country to a separate Legislature. 
And the Liberal-Unionists all voted for it. 
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THE Pope’s invitation to the English people to return to the 
Roman Catholic Church would have excited little else than 
laughter if extended to them sixty years ago. At that time 
England prided herself on being the most Protestant of nations, 
and even identified her political liberty with her rejection of the 
papal authority. But sixty years have seen great changes in the 
public opinion of England, and especially in the temper of her 
Established Church. The party now dominant and in control of 
a majority of the episcopal sees is one which emphasizes to the 
utmost the points of agreement, and minimizes those of differ- 
Every decade, indeed, has 
seen a more marked approach to the Roman Catholic point of 
view, and a more general adoption of her methods of spiritual 
ministration. As a consequence of this, England for the first 
time stood apart from the rest of the nations called Protestant, 
in showing almost entire indifference to the celebration of the 
centenary of Luther’s birthday in 1883. Even difficulties which 
seemed insuperable in the way of a reunion have disappeared 
with the progress of the party of advance. To Dr. Pusey the 
attitude of Roman Catholics toward the Virgin Mary seemed to 
present just such an obstacle. He went so far as to declare that 
her worship had displaced that of her Maker in the continental 
churches of the Latin rite. But devotions to the Virgin are now 
becoming the fashion among the most advanced of the High 
Churchmen, and, as in the other instances, the novelty cherished 
by a few may become the general usage in the course of a 
decade. 

A practical difficulty is presented by the fact that so many of 
the Anglican clergy are married men, and are not in¢lined to give 
up their clerical position for the sake of reunion. The practice 
of celibacy has grown among the High Church party, but the 
celibates are in the minority. This, however, is not an insuper- 
able obstacle. In the case of the Masonites of Syria and the 
Greek Church of Lithuania the papacy waived the rule as to 
celibacy, which is a matter of discipline only, not of doctrinal 
principle. It is reported, indeed, that the authorities in Rome have 
been discussing a proposal for a general suspension of the rule, 
with a view not only to Anglican reunion, but to the social diffi- 
culties in the way of enforcing it in other countries, especially in 
In our own city we have an 
example of the elasticity of Roman discipline in such matters. 
On Sunday last a church was dedicated for the use of the United 
Greek Catholics of the city, chiefly Lithuanians. The service was 
in the old ecclesiastical Slavic, and not in Latin. Of the two 
priests in charge one is married and the other would have been if 
his betrothed had not died just before his ordination. 


the Spanish-American republics. 


JAPAN shows no disposition to yield to the demand of the 
Russian-French-German note, and probably will not doso until the 
three powers have shown their willingness and their ability to coerce 
her. In this she has the support of the British Government, 
which is not disposed to help Russia in her southward advance 
along the eastern coast of Asia. In London it was reported that 
our own government united in this, but not even the subservience 
of our State Department to English diplomacy is sufficient to 
rouse it out of its timidity and torpidity to do anything it is not 
forced to. The Triple Alliance, however, is distinctly the weaker 
through its unpopularity in Germany. 
interest in Japan or China beyond what is commercial, and as the 
new treaty distinctly enlarges the area of German trade, the trad- 
ing classes do not see why their government should antagonize it. 

Japan, therefore, seems likely to hold out against this 
European pressure, and with the element of distance so much in 
her favor, especially at a moment when a European outbreak is 
expected, she is very likely to hold her own. If the Emperor of 
Germany were long-headed, we should suspect him of backing 
Russia as a means of getting her fleet out of European into Asiatic 
waters. 


That country has no 
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IS THERE TOO MUCH SILVER ? 


TTEMPTING to show that the apparent decline of the price 
of silver has not been due to the demonetization of that 
metal by the civilized nations, the New York Sv insists that 
the decline may be fully accounted for by the fact that the 
production of silver largely increased between the years 1870 and 
1892. In support of this proposition the Sw reproduces from the 
report of the Director of the Mint the following statistics of the 
world’s production of the precious metals in the twenty-two years 
referred to: 


Years. Gold. Silver. 

PB FO sos sdecisned avesnsssorbonssseten $106,850,000 $ 51,575,000 
IBIL 5 hess sites euesonnesasvanan sees 107,000,000 61,050,000 
POTS cinsincns: wssaiessasinnsi ese neon 99,600,000 65,250,000 
DF BS vcs socenanmevenadeceseaeuaeee 96,200,000 81,800,000 
SF Bisse sebivesasenct haw enuisomeantie 90,750,000 71,500,000 
Pap sieeatasaeschieheneckduscuksons 97,500,000 80,500,000 
PPR vind saedcescdencnssewedasannsaey 103,700,000 87,600,000 
MSF J occccstpussvcciccotsessansesaene 1 14,000,000 81,000,000 
PRs rcscencsscssacasesons reemenslusly I 19,000,000 95,000,000 
FPO ions pAicsasichudhsninpeadascascd 109,000,000 96,000,000 
Five sc asin anpaueedersesaesicenes 106,500,000 96,700,000 
PB SE sccncninsscscss sseenecapescsoescs 103,000,009 102,000,000 
PRP is ccsicgccowsmmaibersoasiesecncey 102,000,000 111,800,000 
ESBS isc vies scsnnvreennsensrsiceentece 95,400,000 115,300,000 
SB isc nsendsasiesesssenepcezer: 101,700,000 = 105,500,000 
PID Aven tunncnkatansaesiatenesseneest 108,400,000 118,500,000 
Pe iesnvccceapcrdeacsuwcansxckesect 106,000,000 120,600,000 
Ly OEE ET cree ee 105,775,000 124,281,000 
ER iabadnncvbiwantnnserdosooxsens 110,197,000 140,706,000 
ROO 3 hiss snswowhabevvendouaspwese 123,489,000 162,159,000 
LO SEPT T ER ee ey 118,849,000 172,235,000 
EDGE 5c nas nnnscinnsisapnenstoeuane 126,184,000 186,447,000 
PB oiics ands soenscessansySovemenas 138,861,000 196,459,000 


‘*Silver,’’ declares the Suz, ‘‘ fell because its great production 
cheapened it.’’ ‘‘Can any one tell us how silver could have 
failed to fall in the market’’ when the product increased from 
$51,000,000 to $196,000,000? Let us examine the subject. 

1. It will be observed, upon examining the table, that the 
production of gold also increased largely in the twenty-two years. 
The increase amounted, in fact, to more than 43 per cent. Now, 
if the greater increase of the production of silver put down the 
price in a great degree, obviously the smaller increase of the pro- 
duction of gold must also have put down the price of gold in a 
small degree. It cannot be seriously urged that the influence 
which acted in one case did not act at all in the other. But 
where is the evidence that gold has fallen in price? Therecan be 
no possible method of determining whether either metal has risen 
or fallen except by comparing it with commodities. But when 
gold is thus compared, every particle of the evidence indicates that 
the price of the metal has not fallen, but advanced. We are, 
therefore, invited by the Sux to believe that while an enlarged 
production of silver forces the price down, an enlarged produc- 
tion of gold must force the price up. If this be so, it would be 
very entertaining to have the method of this contrary operation of 
the same cause fully explained. 

2. The footings of the two columns of figures given above 
of the world’s production for the twenty-two years are as follows : 


Gold Scsve ste ebaawe sa are sen aaah hes sak ey coteurs Soeee $2,489,955,000 
DN pins sie nnstrennescinsbdncpevswuaisenaiics . 2,523,962,000 


These figures show that in twenty-two years there was an ex- 
cess of silver-production over that of gold of only $34,000,000. 
Three-quarters of the human race use no other currency than 
silver. Within the two decades amazing advancement in civili- 
zation and in the mechanic arts has been made in the silver-using 
countries, such as India, Japan and Mexico, with the necessary 
result that the requirements of business for currency have largely 
increased. That this enlarged demand for silver money is far in 
excess of $34,000,000 requires no argument. But, in addi- 
tion to the stimulated demand for silver in the silver countries, 


| 
| 
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the United States in the same time have increased their silver 
coinage many hundreds of millions of dollars. Thus it is clear 
that the apparent excess production of silver in the twenty-two 
years has not really been great enough to fulfil the requirements 


| of the nations if silver had been treated fairly. 





3. In estimating the quantity of gold and silver money now 
in existence fairness requires that no money not full tender should 
be counted. Taking full tender gold and full tender silver only, 
we find from pages 44 and 45 of the report of the Director of the 
United States Mint for 1894 that the world’s stock of gold and 
silver money is as follows : 

MOON ag acs cena casi aecas moose cesses panmeseeness $3,965,900,000 

DONE sin ci ciivssinirnce.eccave nc osvasncusewenbnneriadime 3,435, 700,000 

These figures show that there is in the world $530,200,000 
less full tender silver money than gold. Remembering, now, 
that three times as many people use silver as use gold, there 
would appear to be good ground for the assertion that, under the 
most favorable circumstances, the supply of silver could not be 
equal to the satisfaction of the fair ordinary wants of mankind. 
That the price should fall under such conditions is inexplicable. 
But, in truth, the price has not fallen. This is clear enough if 
silver-value and commodity-values be compared. What has hap- 
pened is precisely what must have happened when gold was com- 
pelled to do the service that, prior to 1873, had always been done 
by the two metals together, namely, gold has gone up. The 
Sun needs to revise its figures and its conclusions. 


THE PEOPLE’S BATTLE. 








OTHING is more significant than the panic-stricken attitude 
of the supporters and defenders of gold-monometallism in 
the United States. Yet the conflict between the people and their 
would-be masters has scarcely been entered upon in earnest. For 
the first time in the history of the country the national executive 
has become the personal and official head of a great combination 
against the public welfare, and he is being urged on regardless of 
the dignity and proprieties of his high office. The whole power 
and influence of the national administration is to be thrown into 
the scales on the side of the money power. The spirit of civil 
service reform is to be ignored and defied. The machine in poli- 
tics is to be illustrated, during the next eighteen months, as it has 
never been during the present generation at least. A leading 
Southern journal, the Atlanta Constitution, in its righteous 
wrath, truthfully declares, in this connection, that Clevelandism 
is the shadow of imperialism. Supplementing this remarkable 
work, the most active free trade organization in the country, the 
same which played such a conspicuous part in breaking down the 
barriers of industrial protection, sustained by a powerful money 
clique, has inaugurated a movement the object of which is to de- 
ceive and lead astray the people, through cunning misrepresenta- 
tion of facts and shameless distortion of the truth. The general 
course pursued will be in keeping with that which characterizes 
this un-American crusade. The uprising everywhere noted is to 
be treated as an eruption of popular lunacy. The advocates of 
an American policy of finance are to be denounced as out of their 
heads, or without conscience and without principle. There is to 
be no manly, fair and truthful discussion of the great questions 
involved ; simply an attempt to brush aside popular belief and 
conviction. The people are not even to be allowed to express 
themselves, in a practical way, if this can be prevented. State 
and national conventions are to be controlled at any cost. Can- 
didates, of the Democratic and Republican parties, are to be selected 
who may be relied upon to sustain the gold policy. The success 
of such a scheme would carry joy to every European money- 
lender, and it would speedily reduce vast masses of the American 
people to a condition of hopeless poverty, of virtual slavery. 
But the plans of men do not always turn out as expected. 
He is a poor observer who cannot perceive the meaning of the 
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present situation. The campaign for a return to American prin- 
ciples in financial and industrial affairs has swept onward with 
unexpected force. In every State, and especially throughout the 
West and South, the people have become aroused ; they are doing 
their own thinking. There has been no such public uprising 
since the days before the war, when the national conscience was 
touched, 
perils of the future, determined to unite for national protection 


when thoughtful and patriotic men, perceiving the 


and preservation. It is admitted by the gold press that the 
prairies are on fire and that the solid South is being broken up 
over the new issue. The fact is also recognized that working- 
men in great numbers throughout the industrial centers of the 
East are beginning to see the light. Politicians everywhere are 
making haste to get into line with the popular thought and pur- 
pose. All this within the space of a few months. The issue is 
clearly between the people and the comparatively small number 
of persons who have secured vast sums of money at the expense 
of the American producer and toiler. The enormous shrinkage 
in values has affected the farmer, the merchant and the working- 
man ; the bondholder, the money-lender, and others of this class, 
have no fault to find with the existing system. It gives them 
many advantages of priceless value. They say to themselves, 
Why should we not insist upon its retention ? A few years more 
and almost the entire wealth of the country will be in their pos- 
session. ‘The average American citizen will be no better off than 
the poverty-stricken agriculturist and workingman of Europe. 
He will, indeed, be rapidly reduced to thé helpless condition ot 
the natives of Asia. This is no misstatement, no misrepresenta- 
tion, no exaggeration, and it is because the vast majority of the 
American people are beginning to understand these tremendous 
facts that they are preparing to deliver themselves from the 
merciless clutches of conscienceless gold gamblers. The Wall 
Street cry of ‘‘ Honest money’’ is the most barefaced fraud in 
the financial history of this country. 

As the days go by the enemy should be undeceived. The 
onward march for national redemption cannot be stayed if the 
people are true to themselves. Organization must be met by 
organization. It will be a winning battle if the friends of bi- 
metallism and prosperity gird on their armor and renew the con- 
test with relentless vigor at every point. Present advantage 
should everywhere be maintained. Let the conspirators against 
the national welfare be met upon their own grounds. In every 
State, and in every county and town, and especially in every 
Congressional district, particularly throughout the East, in 
the face of the enemy, there should be the most intelligent and 
patriotic co-operation. The struggle for national freedom and 
prosperity should be pushed all along the line to an early con- 
summation. As the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, so the 
price of national safety will be courageous fidelity to sound and 
patriotic principles. This is a contest which should enlist the 
heartiest co-operation of all American citizens against the modern 
Pharaohs who seek to enslave them. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


” 1820 Russia, Prussia, Austria and France formed an alliance, 
which was reaffirmed at the Congress of Verona in 1822, and 


has since been known as the Holy Alliance. The ostensible 
object was to maintain the peace of Europe and put down con- 
spiracies against established power and social order, but as the 
allies recognized no legitimate basis of right and power save the 
absolute hereditary sovereign houses of Europe, the alliance was 
practically directed against all changes in the direction of more 
liberal institutions. ‘Thus in 1821 they crushed out the free con- 
stitutions then established in Spain, Naples and Piedmont, and 
re-established absolutism. In accordance with the spirit and to 
carry out the purposes of the Holy Alliance the French armies 
invaded Spain in 1823, overthrew the constitutional government 
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of the Cortes, and established absolutism in the person of Ferdi- 
nand VII. At this time the Spanish colonies in America, after 
years of warfare, had substantially secured their independence, 
though Spain had not acknowledged it. The United States had, 
however, recognized them as independent powers. As the success 
of the French invasion of Spain became certain, there were 
unmistakable signs that the powers of the Holy Alliance intended 
to go further and lend their aid to Ferdinand VII. in a renewed effort 
to crush the independence of the republics of Spanish America. 

It was then that President Monroe stepped in and effectually 
put an end to the designs of the absolute monarchies of Europe to 
interfere in the affairs of the American republics. In his mes- 
sage to Congress, December 2, 1823, he warned the European 
powers ‘‘ that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety,’’ and further, that ‘‘ we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any manner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly spirit 
towards the United States.’’ 

The determined position of President Monroe deterred the 
powers from the prosecution of their designs, for they did not care 
to hazard a conflict with the United States. Mr. Monroe also 
declared that our policy in regard to Europe had been and would 
continue to be ‘‘ not to interfere in the internal concerns of any 
of its powers; to consider the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us ; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm and manly policy, meet- 
ing in all instances the just claims of every power, submitting to 
injuries from none.”’ 

Such was the fearless and patriotic, but above all just, posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Monroe over seventy years ago. Time only 
adds to the force and justness of the doctrine which bears his 
name, and which will pass down to future generations as his most 
enduring monument. 

Such was the policy adopted by President Monroe, such the 
policy that has been pursued by the American Government down 
to the inauguration of the present administration, but now it 
seems that President Cleveland is ready to lay aside this vigorous 
policy—a policy that has been the pride of patriotic Americans of 
all parties, a policy that was not abandoned even in the trials of 
our Civil war. The French and English and Spanish armies did 
indeed invade Mexico in 1861-2, but the two latter nations soon 
withdrew from co-operation, and the French troops were ulti- 
mately withdrawn at the persistent and peremptory requests of the 
United States. Mr. Lincoln ever refused to recognize the right of 
the French to force the acceptance of a form of governmefft upon 
the Mexican people which was distasteful to them, and when his 
hands were untied he demanded the withdrawal of all intervention 
in the domestic affairs of Mexico. 

The allies (England, Spain and France) intervened under 
the pretext of securing indemnity and security for foreign resi- 
dents—the real cause, to secure the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal of loans to foreigners, being kept in the background, for it 
was not and never has been the custom for nations to inter- 
fere authoritatively in behalf of their citizens who have chosen to 
loan money to foreign governments. 

This is the only case in which European powers have, until 
recently, dared to transgress the doctrine laid down by President 
Monroe. But what now do we see? Great Britain, ever too 
much given to the resort of force in disputes with weak nations, 
arbitrarily demands an indemnity from Nicaragua as ‘‘ smart- 
money ’’ for the expulsion of a British Consul who aided an in- 
surrection. Nicaragua fails to pay the indemnity in the specified 
time and Great Britain occupies the chief Pacific port, raises the 
British flag over the custom house and endeavors to collect the 
amount of the indemnity. In the meantime the British Govern- 
ment promises to withdraw its forces at once if Nicaragua will 
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agree to pay the indemnity in two weeks; and it is further stated 


that our government at Washington has exacted promises that | 


But if Nica- 
ragua refuses to give in, if the indemnity is not collected at the 
end of this time, what then? Will the British lion retire baffled, 
The principal involved in this occupation is great. 
Cases are not impossible, indeed not improbable, when on like 
pretext towns could be occupied and in default of payment be- 
Yet Mr. Cleve- 


the occupation will not continue over thirty days. 


beaten ? 


come permanently subject to the British nation. 
land makes no protest. 

Again we hear that Honduras is to be similarly treated if she 
does not at once pay interest on a debt to British subjects now in 
default, this in defiance of international law, treaty and Monroe 
Yet it is more than possible that Mr. Cleveland 
Emboldened by her successes Great Britain will 


doctrine alike. 
will not object. 
not stop here. In the meantime our prestige, our influence in 
South America slips away. 

Again there is the Venezuelan boundary dispute with Brit- 
ish Guiana. Will Mr. Cleveland not step in to prevent this con- 
templated encroachment on the undoubted territory of a South 
American republic? We are told that the administration is 
reserving its energies for this dispute. We sincerely hope rumor 
is true, and that Mr. Cleveland in this case at least will awaken 
to the needs of the hour. But we dare not hope, for fear we will 
again be disappointed. Unfortunately we can gather no comfort 
from Mr. Cleveland’s record. 

Would that the foreign policy of the country were directed by 
a second Monroe ! 


PRICE OF WHEAT. 


OMMENTING on our editorial of last week in which we 
pointed out that the price of silver controls the price of 
wheat and cotton, the New York 77zmes says we ‘‘ fail to remark 
that both wheat and silver have been produced in greatly in- 
creased quantities, which would cause them to fall together, 
without one influencing the other.”’ 


The yearly production of silver has increased since 1870 
nearly four times, but the total supply of silver in the world has 
not been augmented at a rate exceeding the increase of population. 
A greatly increased yearly production of silver or gold can have 
no immediate appreciable effect on the price of either metal. This 
is because the supply of either metal does not thereby become 
much increased. If the increased production should cover a long 
period of years, then we would have a gradual fall in price, but the 
factor Sf supply can occasion no sudden rise or fall in the price of 
either silver or gold. 


But postponing to the succeeding editorial the discussion of 
the relations of supply to the price of the precious metals, we 
desire first to dispose of the point raised by the New York 7zmes 
that the production of wheat in greatly increased quantities has 
occasioned its fall. The United States Census reports that the 
production of wheat in the United States in 1869 was 287,845,626 
bushels, a production of 7.5 bushels per capita, and in 1879, 
459,479,505 bushels, or 9.2 bushels per capita. In 1869 the 
average price was $1.289 (this, however, measured in paper, and 
not in gold and silver, which were at a premium), and in 1879, 
$1.068 per bushel. For the ten years 1880 to 1889 the average 
production was 449,695,359 bushels, the largest crop, 512,000,000 
bushels, being raised in 1884, and the smallest, 357,000,000 bushels, 
in the following year. The average production for the four years 
1890 to 1893 was 480,780,681 bushels, or about 7.2 bushels per 
capita. In 1891 the crop was the largest in the history of the 
country, 611,000,000 bushels, and sold at an average of 83.9 cents 
per bushel, the price being held up by the failure of the European 
harvests. In 1893 the production of wheat was much below the 
average, 396,000,000 bushels, yet the average value was the lowest 
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ever recorded, 53.8 cents per bushel. In 1879 the per capita pro- 
duction of wheat was 9.2 bushels, and the average price $1.068 
In 1893 the per capita production was less than 6 bushels (for the 
four years 1890 to 1893, 7.2 bushels) and the price 53.8 cents per 
bushel. 

It surely does not appear from these figures that the increased 
production of wheat has caused a fall of 50 per cent. The per 
capita production of wheat was over one-third less in 1893 than in 
1879, yet wheat sold for 50 per cent. less in 1893 than in 1879. 

It will doubtless be objected that this is only a partial state- 
ment ; that we have to deal with the production of the world, not 
that of the United States. This is very true, and it is also true 
that the production of wheat in India and Argentine has been 
greatly increased of late years, and that they have been able to 
export greatly increased quantities. But as we pointed out last 
week, this has been due directly to the fall in silver, measured in 
gold, but not in other commodities. The fall in silver, or rather 
the rise in gold, has enabled the farmers of Argentine and India 
to successfully compete for the markets of Europe with our 
farmers. ‘The premium on gold acts as a bounty upon exports 
and a tariff on imports in all silver-using countries. The higher 
the premium, the farther silver and silver prices fall, measured in 
gold; the higher the bounty on all exports to gold-using countries. 
The reason for the advantage which the premium on gold confers 
upon the farmers in silver-using countries over those in the United 
States is this: The cost of producing a bushel of wheat in the 
United States has not fallen in proportion to the fall in price, while 
in Argentine or India the price bears the same proportion to the cost 
of production as heretofore. Foran ounce of silver the Argentinian 
can produce as much wheat as ever, and for this wheat he can re- 
ceive just as much silver to-day as twenty years ago. To meet 
this competition our farmers must sell as much wheat for an 
ounce of silver as the Argentinian or Indian, but the gold equiva- 
lent of an ounce of silver which he receives in payment will not 
produce as much wheat in the United States as it will in Argen- 
tine. The price our farmer obtains for his wheat in gold does 
not go as far as the price the Argentinian receives for his in silver. 

Is it any wonder that our farmers cannot successfully com- 
pete with their rivals? The fall in silver has raised new competi- 
tors, who strive to supply the gold-using countries of Europe with 
the deficit in their own crops. The area of supply has been en- 
larged, with the result that the increased product of wheat which 
the increase of population demands has fallen not to the United 
States, but to the silver-using countries. If the United States 
produced the same amount of wheat per capita as it did in 1879, 
our average crop would be over 600,000,000 bushels. 


PRICE OF SILVER AND: GOLD. 


iy the preceding editorial we have commented at length on one 
of the statements of the New York 77mes, but there is 
another which, because often repeated by the gold papers, 
deserves attention. The 7zmes says ‘‘the effect’’ (to open the 
mints to the coinage of silver) ‘‘ would not be to raise the price of 
silver seriously and permanently,’’ and says further that the fall 
in silver has been due to the increased production. The New 
York Sun quotes the figures of the world’s production of the 
precious metals for the last twenty odd years to prove the same 
hypothesis. 

The prices of all commodities, and the precious meta!s are no 





‘exception to the rule, are determined by the relation of supply to 


demand. An increased demand without an increased supply will 
cause a rise in price ; an increased supply, unless accompanied by 
an increased demand, a fall. Also, if you decrease the demand 
while the supply remains the same or increases, the price will fall 
and vice versa. This axiom of political economy no one will 
deny. Further, prices are determined by the law of supply and 
demand, but in many cases are regulated in turn by the cost of 
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production. Thus, when prices rise production will be increased 
(if possible), and when they fall production will fall, so that the 
price of most commodities bears close relation to cost of production. 

All economists, and we might add all who have given the 
subject unbiased attention, agree that governments can in a very 
great degree increase the demand for the precious metals by coin- 
ing them into money and conferring upon them the legal-tender 
power. Withdrawing the legal-tender power and closing the 
mints against either, as has been done with silver, will, of course, 
greatly decrease the demand for it, while, as it doubles the uses of 
the other, the demand for it will be greatly increased. This is 
not denied by the 77zmes; but when it says the price of silver 
would not be seriously or permanently raised by restoring it to 
its place as money, it implies, as others state, that the increased 
demand would so accelerate the production that the supply would 
soon equal the demand and thus keep the price at the present level. 


This line of reasoning assumes that the production of silver can 
be increased much beyond the present yearly product of the mines, 
which is very doubtful. It will not be denied that there are 
limits to the production of silver and gold, for, as they cannot be 
made, they must be found before they can be obtained. After the 
opening of the mines now closed, new ones must be discovered 
before the product can be increased. Those who believe that the 
supply of silver can be added to indefinitely might explain why 
the high value of the precious metals in the fifteenth century, 
when wheat sold for twopence (four cents) a bushel, did not 
occasion a greatly increased production. 

This, however, is of little importance compared with the main 
fact which controls the relation of the product of silver as well 
as of gold to the supply, and which confers upon the precious 
metals, when not disturbed by arbitrary changes in the demand, a 
greater stability than that possessed by any other commodity. 
This fact is that the yearly production constitutes only a small 
part of the supply. The yearly production of wheat or cotton 
equals practically the whole supply ; but the yearly production of 
silver has never exceeded 2% per cent. of the total supply. 
Again, the yearly consumption of wheat or cotton equals the 
supply ; but the yearly consumption of silver has not equaled the 
yearly product for many years. The same is the case with gold. 
Mr. Jevons estimated, when the yearly product of the precious 
metals was about half the present amount, and when the total 
gold and silver coin in existence was considerably less than now, 
that allowing for the use in the arts, for abrasion and loss by 
natural causes, etc., it would take 240 years to double the amount 
of gold and silver used as money. Since then the yearly product 
of gold and silver has doubled—$335,000,000 in 1892. Of this, 
$196,000,000 was silver, an amount equaling about one-fortieth, 
2% per cent. of the total supply. Taking for granted that this 
high production will be maintained, and allowing for no increased 
demand for silver in the arts with the increase of population, and 
adding no increase to the loss from abrasion, it would take about 
fifty years to double the supply. The present production of gold 
bears about the same proportions to the supply. 

It will thus be seen that the effect of an increased production 
of silver upon the price can only be very gradual. An increase 
of 2 per cent. a year in the total supply can have no appreciable 
effect on the price, and besides this slight increase would not keep 
pace with the increased demands that the increase of population and 
business would require if silver was restored to its legitimate uses. 

All violent and marked changes in the price of silver and 
gold must be occasioned by an increased or decreased demand, 
and cannot, and never have been, brought about by any increased 
or decreased supply. Any change in value resulting from an in- 
creased supply must be very gradual and almost imperceptible. 
The same with a decreased supply. As silver has been driven 
out as a money metal the demand has fallen and with it the price. 

That an increased supply bas not caused the fall in silver, 
and that governments can maintain a fixed ratio in the face of an 
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increased supply of one metal while the supply of the other does 
not increase, is proven by experience. 

If the supply fixed the price, gold would be less valuable 
compared with silver to-day than 100 years ago. That the de- 
creased demand has caused the fall in silver, and that the rise in 
gold has been due to the increased demand, is shown by the fact 
that the world’s production of gold from 1792 to 1892 was $5,663,- 
216,000, and of silver (coinage value) $5,077,529,000. If supply 
alone had controlled the price of goia it would have fallen in 
relation to silver and not have risen some 100 per cent. Further 
proof of this lies in the fact that in the early part of the century 
three times as much silver was produced as gold; that the pro- 
portion fell to .68 to 1 in 1848 and .27 to 1 in 1852-56; in other 
words, $370 worth of gold was then produced to every $100 of 
silver, and between 1857 and 1875 the proportion gradually rose 
to .68 to 1, and yet the relative value of the two metals was not 
disturbed. Why? Because one metal by law could be substi- 
tuted for the other and the increased demand for the more abund- 
ant thus equalized the increased supply and the decreased demand 
fcr the scarcer offset the relative decreased supply. 

If silver was restored to its place as money the demand would 
be increased 100 per cent. (more than one-half of the silver pro- 
duced since the discovery of America is in use as money), while 
the demand for gold would fall off 50 per cent. Can anyone be- 
lieve that such an increase of demand for tHe one and decreased 
demand for the other would not at once restore the parity at 16 
to 1, when the demand would be equalized? Is it not preposter- 
ous to suppose that this could be prevented by a greatly increased 
product of silver, which could at most not augment the supply of 
silver more than 3 per cent. in any one year? Demand increased 
100 per cent.; supply 3 per cent.—could the increased supply 
prevent an immediate rise in the price of silver? 


THE ‘*“‘ PRESS”” AND GOLD EXPORTS. 


HE Philadelphia Press still contends that the position taken 
by it on April 23d, to the effect that gold exports fell off 
after the repeal of the Sherman act, is sound. The editor persists 
in giving figures of the gross exports of gold without regard to 
the imports, even characterizing as a ‘‘ ridiculous idea’’ the fact 
that the excess of gold exports over imports determines the move- 
ment. Weare amazed that the Press should make a statement 
which shows such evident misunderstanding of the first rudiments 
of trade and finance. The amount of interest withdrawn and of 
securities returned by foreign holders is to be measured by the 
excess of exports of merchandise and silver bullion over imports, 
and by the excess of gold exports over gold imports, and not by 
the gross amount of exports of merchandise and gold. Yet the 
Press in regard to gold denies this simple axiom. The net move- 
ment is the only thing that determines the result. 

It is to be noted that the revised figures of the Press do not 
bear out its first assertion, but show the gross exports of gold for 
the twelve months succeeding the repeal of the Sherman act to 
have exceeded by $3,767,704 the gross exports for the twelve pre- 


ceding months. 
The Press explains this increase of gold exports, as shown 


even by its own partial and misleading statement, by referring to 
the fact that the expenditures of the government exceeded the 
receipts $42,000,000 in 1893 and $61,000,000 in 1894. The result 
has been to force the government to borrow. Since the repeal 
of the Sherman act the balance of trade in our favor has increased, 
and this and the purchase of gold in London by the sale of our 
government bonds should have brought gold here. That they 
have not shows that our securities held abroad have been returned 
faster since the repeal than before. 

The Press charges that ‘‘ we suppress or ignore facts.’’ In 
reply, we can only say that it was only by suppressing part of 
our last editorial that it was possible for the Press to take the 
position it now assumes. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 








Y ES, I remember every note 
That brought me pain or sadness, 
And each sweet letter that she wrote 
To fill my heart with gladness. 
I call to mind the many days 
Our sky remained unclouded, 
When every thought of sorrow’s ways 
In mystery was shrouded. 
The pretty flowers she kindly sent, 
I still can fondly treasure 
In memory of acts that lent 
Their quota to my pleasure. 
But when the love she freely gave 
Was taken from my keeping, 
A life was filled with nothing, save 
Vain bitterness and weeping. 
Yet sometimes when my lonely soul 
With grief grows tired and weary, 
And listens to the thundeg’s roll 
Till all seems dark and dreary, 
I wonder if the storms of life 
Make dim her coming morrow ; 
If so, I’d gladly bear the strife 
To give her less of sorrow. 
* 
It is said that the simple process of washing the cheeks with 
soft, cold water, then rubbing briskly with a soft towel as a daily 
habit, will do more to produce rosy cheeks than the best artificial 


invention. 
. 


= 


The woman who is given to extravagant speech is really 
more discreet than her word-weighing sister. For no one ever 
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holds the seemingly impetuous, impulsive person responsible for | 


what she says, while prudence’s every syllable is stored up against 
her. 


* 


Berlin papers announce the death of the Duchess de 
Talleyrand-Sagay-Valencay, daughter of the Marshal de Castellane. 
She was born in 1823, and was first married to a Count Hatzfeldt. 
The Duchess was the grandaunt of Count de Castellane, who 
married Miss Anna Gould. 


* Fi 


In Bosnia the two women doctors appointed by the Austrian 
Government a few years ago, Dr. Theodora Krajewska and Dr. 
Boluslava Keck, seem to have overcome the prejudices of the 
Mohammedan population against them. They had over 600 
Mohammedan patients between them last year. 


* UK 


The way to be considered beautiful is to convince others that 
they are lovely. The way to be accounted wise is to be silent 
when wisdom speaks ; the way to be thought witty is to appre- 
ciate others’ attempts at witticisms. The popular woman is she 
who makes every other woman consider herself popular. 

2k 

A gown for church should be as lovely in its way as one 
chooses to make it, but that way should be tailor-made, with a 
handsome street hat and tan gloves. Any rustling or jingling, 
bad form at any time, is a positive nuisance at church. Where 
people once clamored for rustling lining silk, that which is softest 
and least noisy is now in demand by people who know. 

KF 

The statue to Emma Willard to be erected by her old pupils 
on the grounds of the seminary that bears her name, in Troy, 
will be unveiled May 16th. Work is to be begun this week on 
the foundation. The sculptor has represented Mrs. Willard as 
she was in 1821, when, at the age of thirty-four, she founded the 
celebrated school. Singularly enough, the attire of the figure in 
the mode of seventy years ago is not much unlike the present 
revived styles of woman’s dress. The wide sleeves and full skirts 
are almost exactly similar. 


* 


With the stockings and socks made of paper, the latter to be 
sold at 3 cents a pair, the work of the darner and the laundress 
both are considerably diminished. Up to this time the expense of 
splitting, twisting and preparing paper yarns for commercial use 
has been so high that manufacturers of fabrics have found little 
inducement to them in making textiles. Lately, however, a 
number of paper-pulp manufacturers have been at work on the 
problem of producing cheap pulp yarns, with the result that a 
new process has been formulated. 





Dear Sir: ‘The ‘‘ war on silver ’’ which for a long time has 
been conducted on the guerrilla plan is now assuming larger pro- 
portions, and is fast reaching a point when all the fog will be 
cleared away and the leaders on each side will be seen clearly and 
sides taken intelligently by the plain people. 

The ‘‘ logic of events ’’ is compelling the fighting leaders on 
each side to show themselves and, while some of our most 
intrusted leaders of all political parties are still dodging the issue 
until they see which side is going to win, the war goes on apace, 
and we will not keep any dodging leaders much longer in suspense. 

The advocates for the restoration of silver to its function as 
money have struck the chord of common sense so strongly that 
the advocates of gold-monometallism are alarmed, some even 
hysterical and calling on their friends to take their silver medicine 
if they must, but to get all the nations of the earth to join in 
taking it at the same time and in the same size dose—a sort of 
international agreement which is as impossible as it is irrational. 

Why should a creditor take payment of a debt in any other 
commodity than the one ‘‘ specified in the bond’’ as long as he 
san get a solvent debtor to sign the kind of bond the creditor 
wants ? 

The country, under the leadership of the men who by fooling 


| a majority of the voters into voting to give them control of affairs, 


has shown its willingness to sign this kind of bond, and we all 
know it is able to pay ; then why be so stupid as to ask the holder 
of that bond to join us in retracing our steps back to a healthy 
financial condition ? 

Have we not ‘‘ many a time and oft’’ on the Rialto ‘‘ berated ”’ 
him about his money and his usurious ways ? Then why, I say, can 
we be so stupid as to seek their assistance in an 7zternational 
agreement which would reduce the value of this style of bond 
by increasing our ability to do without borrowing on any style 
of bond ? 

But then to teach our wage-earners and farmers that our 
manufacturers were not robber barons it was necessary to bring 
us in sight of free trade. And to teach these same people their 
part in the play of life on this American stage it may be necessary 
to go on with the play with the characters now in the cast until, like 
Antonio, ovr ‘‘ slips have all miscarried,’’ our ‘‘ creditors grow 
cruel,’’ our ‘‘ estate low,’’ and our ‘‘ bond to the Jew is forfeited.’’ 

If this is so, must we as a nation go to the end of the play ? 
And if so, are we sure then to find the righteous judge capable of 
discerning the flaw in the bond which is to save us from annihila- 
tion as a nation? Can we not find this righteous judge and 
leader Now who, by reason of his knowledge backed by courage, 
can say NOW that while by reason of recent mistakes of our people 
it may be necessary to give some bonds of a kind to satisfy 
Shylock, yet it is not in the power of President or Congress to 
construct a law or sign a bond which calls for the forfeit of our 
nation’s blood or honor ? 

Let us pay all our outstanding bonds and other securities in 
their value as specified, but let us at once return to the bimetallic 
foundation upon which our country was placed at its birth before 
we make any new obligations, and thus enable our people to 
restore ational interchange of commodities, home trade, our recip- 
vocal foreign trade, our home industries, and thereby our home 
finances will soon become sound. 

Who are these men of the New York Reform Club who have 
assumed command of the gold forces? They are the same who 
told our wage-earners and farmers that our manufacturers were 
robber barons. 

They are the head and front of the free-trade propaganda. 
Then to what stage of mental decay have we not gone as a nation 
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when such a body of men can even hope again to fool a majority of | 


the voters into voting to forge the last link of the chain which is 
to enslave our people! 
Let us admit that they have (as they claim) control of a 


thousand or more newspapers, and that by aid of the ‘‘ plate | 


agencies ’’ they can write in New York City the editorials for these 
and all the papers of the country. Let the people but know the 
game, and woe-betide the fools who thus attempt to muzzle the free 
thought of our native editors and our plain people ! 

Well may this crusade against silver be called the war on 
silver, for all previous wars will be as picnics compared to the 
devastation that will follow its success. 
O Israel’’! and prepare for this onslaught on your liberty. Look 
to it that no one is blinded by the false cry of sownd money, 50-cent 
dollars, dishonest dollars, etc., as they were blinded by the other 
false cry of robber barons. 


Therefore, ‘‘ to your tents, 


There can be no sound money, no honest dollar that has not 
a metallic foundation to rest upon, and, as we all know there is not 
gold enough to furnish such foundation, how can the dollar of 
our gold ENEMIES be either honest or sound? It isa fallacy no less 
deceptive and even less plausible than their cry of robber barons 
was. Away with it ! 
and away forever with that class of reformers who, by assuming 
to be the only HONEs?T and intelligent people of our land, befoul 
our common home by charging the busy producers with dis- 
honesty or ignorance too dense to be tolerated by a free, enlight- 
ened and aspiring people! Yours truly, 

Joun H. LorIMer. 


Then why consider it even for a moment ? 


Philadelphia, April 24th. 


ve 


A PLEA FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir: It would be interesting to know how many of the 
American readers of this paper are patriotic Americans. We all 
hope that we are patriotic, but are we? It would seem that the 
free spirit of our Declaration of Independence would be the joy 
of all true Americans, not for the liberty it might afford in the 
exercise of personal vagaries regardless of the general public 
good, as some itinerant foreigners seem to suppose, but for the 
ideal it presents to us of the highest human freedom—the free- 
dom of equality. The essential spirit of our democracy is an 
appreciation of genuine worth and an abhorrence of social dis- 
tinctions won otherwise than by personal merit; but this essential 
spirit has not as yet imbued the hearts of all our people. We all 
have a birthright of freedom without caste or rank, which means 
to us that our nobility must consist in personal worth, yet we 
seem to have such an inborn respect for aristocracy that the hom- 
age paid to position, however gained, and to wealth for its own 
sake, is constantly apparent. 

We profess to respect our Constitution, to coincide with the 
declaration that all men are created equal, yet we are much more 
solicitous about a stranger’s antecedents and circumstances than 
about the personal character with which we are to come in con- 
tact. It is obvious that in being so we are looking through a 
most somber atmosphere, in which we find much less really to be 
desired than if seen in the clear light of simplicity and truth ; we 
only deceive ourselves. The noblest and best is for us to choose, 
commend and emulate, but if it cannot offer us sufficient attrac- 
tion in the way of things which dazzle and divert, its surpassing 
merit does not gain a glance. 

We are proud to say that we represent a new era in human 


civilization, to which serfdom is unknown and the dignity of 


humanity respected, yet in reality we constantly ignore as im- 
practical or undesirable our noble American ideal of life and ape, 
so far as we can, the customs of servile races which we have long 


ago rejected as unworthy a rational people. No American can 


invest himself with a title whose very sound inspires the common 
folk with awe, but he can do what is most un-American—consti- 
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tute himself a lord over all who are unable to make a greater dis- 
play than himself, courting attention by most obtrusive means, 
and having the arrogance to assume immunity from reproach, 
even in the face of vicious habits, accumulated debts, political 
and the like— 
And the show 
If 


the American woman cannot hope to become an American duch- 


and other misdeeds for personal aggrandizement, 
so long as he can keep up his boastful show. 
impresses the people, and they do their best to imitate him. 


ess—a few of whom undoubtedly wish they could be—she can 
refuse to be even approached by all who are not up to her social 
standard, measured by their capacity for entertaining and display, 
often unconsciously but deliberately scoffing at the simplicity of 
American life and society, and condescending to buy a foreign 
stranger with a title for a husband, or to sell herself to a cast-off 
scion of a benighted race for the sake of the—distinction ; and this 
ina land where personal worth and loveliness can make her queen ! 

It is not to be said that frivolity, conventionality and materi- 
alism are the dominating influences of our American life, for our 
ideals, if not always realized, are simplicity and genuineness and 
intrinsic worth; but we do often forget that nothing is more essen- 
tial to our well-being as individuals and as a nation than that 
manly and womanly self-respect which holds in contempt all un- 
real worth and empty honor conferred by birth, position or wealth. 

The remark is often made that we are hardly a nation after 
all; we are such a mixture of races that we cannot really call 
ourselves Americans. A similar assertion might be made with 
reference to many of the older nations, to which it would apply 
It is not the number of races, 
more or less, which constitutes the nation. It is the spirit which 
rules the hearts of the people and holds them together as one that 
determines whether a body of people is a noble type of humanity 
or a band of serfs. Weave Americans, and as Americans we are 
a nation—a nation whose institutions are the admiration of the 
world, whose Constitution is unsurpassed by any other, and whose 
standard of human greatness is the noblest a people ever lifted up 
to mankind in the history of nations. 

Let our American parents consider their duty yet half un- 
done if they have failed to inspire in their children a loyalty to 
Let our young men and 


with much more force than to us. 


the American standard of nobility. 
young women despise all influences which would make them 
untrue to the fundamental principles of our national life ; and let 
them defend and hold in highest reverence an ideal of life so 
grand as that of our own country—the noblest land on earth, 
America. ENESSE. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


A CHAPTER ON CHILDREN. 








A MONG the Armenians it is estimated that from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of the children die from the two diseases typhoid 
fever and smallpox. 

Flossie is six years old. ‘‘Mamma,’’ she called one day, 
‘if I get married will I have to have a husband like pa?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ replied the mother, with an amused smile. 

‘* And if I don’t get married will I have to be an old maid 
like Aunt Kate?’’ 

yeas 

‘‘Mamma’’—after a pause 
women, ain't it?’’ 





“THs a tough world for us 





An excellent though unconscious criticism of the rapid and 
incoherent manner in which too many congregations perform 
their part of the ‘‘ responsive reading’’ of the Psajms on Sunday 
was made by a small boy on his return from his first attendance 
at church. 


‘‘Mamma,’’ he remarked, ‘‘the people don’t like the 
minister, do they?’’ 
‘‘Why, certainly, Harold; what made you ask such a 


question ?’’ was the reply. 

‘“Well,’’ said Harold, sturdily, ‘‘he’d read something and 
then they'd all grumble, and then he’d read some more and they'd 
all grumble again.’’ 
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In one of the primary Sunday-school classes the lesson of 
the Good Samaritan was being reviewed. The children were 


| 
| 


ready and anxious to answer the questions almost before the | 


teacher could frame them. The teacher asked: ‘‘ What had hap- 
pened to the poor man who had been hurt and was at the side of 
the road?’’ Little Johnnie, who seldom speaks, raised his hand. 
The teacher was pleased that Johnnie had plucked up courage, 
and she said: 

‘Well, Johnnie, you may tell.”’ 

‘* Please, Miss A , he was run over by 
Indianapolis Journal. 


a ’lectric car.’’— 





Children often have deeper insight into life -and affairs than 
their elders give them credit for. A small four-year-old, of such 
abnormal activity that he has frequently heard uncomplimentary 
remarks made about himself by other members of the family, was 
recently urged by a devoted uncle to go home with him and live. 
The youngster declined, was again urged, and again declined. 
When the matter was once more presented, with such alluring in- 
ducement as the fond uncle saw fit to offer, small Bob turned a 
juvenile countenance, distorted by profound sympathy and dis- 
tress, and asked in a commiserating tone: 

‘“Uncle Andy, ain’t you got troubles enough of your own?’’ 
—Courter-Journal. 


* 


Let us teach the girl that her education is not thrown away 
if she should choose to settle quietly down after graduation to be 
the guide of a home circle. She may be a greater benefactor 
than one who becomes famous through scientific discovery. The 
study and practical care of the needs and comforts of a home 
and the education of children is the highest and grandest oppor- 
tunity yet afforded to woman. The world may take care of 
itself, but the home cannot. Let the girl grow naturally, as we 
do the boy, and give her the benefit of the broadening influence 
of public spirit and responsibility. Let her have a share in all 
these widening circles of duty in the home and then we shall see 
her reaching the highest type of womanhood, competent to meet 
any demands that may be made upon her. 


LOST LOVE. 


HO wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain, 

For still the spirit woos her, 
A soul without a stain, 

And memory still pursues her 
With longings not in vain. 


He loses her who gains her, 
Who watches day by day 

The dust of time that stains her, 
The griefs that leave her gray, 

The flesh that yet enchains her 
Whose grace hath passed away. 


Oh! happy he who gains not 
The love some seem to gain ; 

The joy that custom stains not 
Shall still with him remain, 

The loveliness that wanes not, 
The love that ne’er can wane. 


He dreams she grows not older 
The lands of dream among, 
Though all the world wax colder, 
Though all the songs be sung, 
In dreams doth he behold her 
Still fair and kind and young. 
ANDREW LANG. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


ND, ah! when human hearts by storms are tossed, 
A When life’s lone bark 

Drifts through the dark, 

And ’mid the wildest waves where all seems lost, 

He now, as then, with words of power and peace, 

- Murmurs: ‘‘ Stormy deep, 

Be still—still—and sleep !”’ 

And, lo! a great calm comes, the tempest’s perils cease. 

FATHER RYAN. 


* 


The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. Sow 
an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a 
character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny.-—George Dana 
Boardman. 
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The Rev. Mr. Bedell, who used to preach Methodist doctrine 
in Calhoun County, this State, was what is called ‘‘a jack of all 
trades.’ While he was living at Newton it is related of him that 
a young runaway couple, seeking to get married, came to the 


| ferry at that place and called for the ferryman, when Bedell re- 








sponded to their call and put them across the river. While doing 
so the young man inquired for a blacksmith, as he wanted some 
repairs made on his buggy. Bedell replied : 

‘“*T am a blacksmith and will repair it.’’ 

The young man next inquired for a hotel to stop at. 
replied : 

‘* Come with me ; I keep the hotel, and will entertain you.’’ 

The next inquiry was for the clerk of the Court of Ordinary 
in order to procure a marriage license. Bedell answered : 

‘‘T am the clerk, and can issue you a license.”’ 

He finally inquired for a minister to perform the marriage 
ceremofiy. The man of many occupations was again equal to 
the emergency, and informed the would-be bridegroom : 

‘‘T am a minister, and will perform the ceremony for you !”’ 
—Atlanta Journal. 


“ THEY Do SAY.” 


A FEW SPECIMEN BRICKS FROM MANY COMMENDATORY OF “ THE 
AMBRICAN” AND ITS GOOD WORK. 


Bedell 


IT EXCELS. 
Your paper is a very excellent one and I like it. 
Rev. G. C. Moors, Chester, Pa. 
EARNESTLY SYMPATHETIC. 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with your work. 


Rev. Louis E. Durr, Dresden, O. 


> : 


IT FINDS ACCEPTANCE. 
I have greatly enjoyed THE AMERICAN, accepting its views 
on the money question. 
Rev. J. W. T. Boorue, Holyoke, Mass. 


* 


A GOOD WORK. 
You are doing good work in educating the public mind on 
the great financial question. 
Rev. J. I. Briss, Burlington, Vt. 
* kK 
* 
A THOROUGH INDORSEMENT. 
I have greatly enjoyed THE AMERICAN, and am in full 
sympathy with its purpose and sentiments. 
REv. J. H. BARTON, Caldwell, Idaho. 
KK 
* 
WHY HE LIKES /T. 
I like THE AMERICAN, and your editorials on the silver 
question I consider to be very clear an able. 


Rev. B. T. DEW1rTrT, Wooster, O. 


*K ok 


A HELPING HAND. 
I like THE AMERICAN very much. Sentiment, tone, etc., 
all very excellent. Will speak a good word for it. 
Rev. W. W. Curtis, El Dorado, Kan. 
* 
ALL WISH TO READ IT. 

I like your paper, and have passed it to my neighbors, who 
are anxious to read it, and believe in the principles you advocate. 

REv. H. P. Brown, Rockport, Ky. 


# LK 


INDORSES ITS VIEWS. 
I have taken great pleasure in reading THE AMERICAN and 
I wish to say that I indorse its views fully and wish you success. 
Rev. J. S. AXTELL, Portland, Ind. 
* 
* 
TRULY AMERICAN. 
I consider THE AMERICAN is just the kind of a paper the 
country needs, and I admire and approve it as every true Ameri- 
can must. REv. J. P. Luoyp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


The numbers of THE AMERICAN have given me more informa- | 
tion on the coinage question than I had been able to obtain from | 


Rev. H. W. Fisk, Viola, Il. 


* 
CLEAR AND VIGOROUS. 
APRIL, 25, 1895. 

I like the clear and vigorous manner in which the leading 
questions of the day are handled, and am heartily in sympathy 
with your views on the silver question. 

REv. WM. RoseErtTson, Allegheny, Pa. 


*K 2k 


A BLESSING TO EVERY VOTER. 

I have enjoyed greatly reading its various articles, especially 
those on the silver question. I feel that your paper would prove 
a blessing if it could be read by every voter. 

REV. J. F. BRUNER, Omaha, Neb. 


* 


A PUBLIC EDUCATOR. 
NEWKIRK, O. T., April 27, 1895. 

I am highly pleased with THE AMERICAN. You are doing 
more than any other publication in the United States to educate 
the people on the financial question. I wish your paper could be 
put into the hands of every intelligent man in this Western 
country. Yours, 

WILLIAM M. JENKINS, Attorney-at-Law. 


CAUSE FOR GRATIFICATION. 
DuLuTH, MINN., April 26, 1895. 

I presume THE AMERICAN will experience no surprise at 
finding hosts of its bimetallist disciples in the West. 

On the other hand, I doubt not that many of the bimetallists 
of the West will be surprised, and yet very much gratified, at 
finding such a staunch and able advocate of that cause, as THE 
AMERICAN seems to be, coming to them from the East, and pub- 
lished, too, in that old, staid and wealthy city of Philadelphia. 

I am pleased with the tone and principles generally of THE 
AMERICAN. Very respectfully, 

J. R. CarkEy, of J. R. CAREY & Co. 


all other sources. 


TRAVELERS’ TERSELY TOLD TALES. 








z is said that the apes of Siam are very popular among the 
Siamese merchants as cashiers in their counting houses. An 
enormous amount of base coins are known to be in circula- 
tion in Siam, and it is very difficult to detect the counterfeit 
money. No human being can discriminate between the good and 
bad coin with as much accuracy as these apes, and no trained 
banker can compete with them in their peculiar specialty. 

In pursuing his employment, the ape cashier meditatively 
puts each coin presented to him in his mouth and tests it gravely. 
From two to five seconds is sufficient time for him to make his 
decision as to its merits. If the coin is good, he carefully puts it 
into the proper receptacle; if base, it is violently thrown to the 
floor, while Mr. Monkey makes his displeasure known by his 
angry chatter. 

; * vk 

Braunschweig, capital of the Duchy of Braunschweig, pos- 
sesses an institution with a long name. It is a society called 
Zwangversittlichungverein, and the object of the society is to 
make men and women modest and moral whether they will or 
won't. At present it is concerning itself with children. The 
antique department of the ducal museum possesses a number of 
fine statues ‘‘ mit nodings on,’’ and the prudes of Braunschweig 
have tried to persuade the Director, Dr. Niegel, to refuse admit- 
tance to young persons, unless accompanied by parents and guar- 
dians. In this object they have failed; they have appealed to 
the Minister of State and again failed. At present the desire 
is to drape the statues, but how is this to be done? Hercules, 
we know, went about in a shirt and nothing else; this is proved 
by the story of Deianeira and the shirt of Nessus, where no men- 
tion is made of any other garment. Jove, when he was under a 
moral cloud, was veiled in an actual one by the excellent Homer, 
and the female divinities sometimes used the rainbow as clothing, 
but, with the usual vanity of females, they wore it as a train rather 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than as a wrap to cover them. 
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And none of these articles can be 
used for the gods and goddesses of Braunschweig. On the whole, 
it seems best to accept the advice of a humorous Burgermeister. 
He suggests that the said gods and goddesses shall be placed up 
to the neck in the new municipal swimming bath, and this will 
allow the use of a bathing costume. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION, BY BEN/JAMIN KIDD. 


HIS book has attracted a great deal of attention, as it seemed 
to present a novel theory of human evolution which made 
religion the dominant factor in the progress of society. The 

author is, himself, assured that he has made an important dis- 
covery, and the strength and confidence of his conviction will go 
far to impress his readers. The first impression from a superficial 
examination of the book is that, in the controversy between 
religion and science, it is a notable contribution to the side of 
religion ; but, unfortunately, upon a close examination this con- 
clusion is found not to be justified. 

The author is neither exact nor consistent in his use of terms, 
and there are generally and broadly very striking and altogether 
irreconcilable inconsistencies. Accepting the theories of evolu- 
tion in so far as they relate to the inferior animals, he holds that 
while evolution has gone forward, and must continue to go for- 
ward in the human race, there is a marked change in the con- 
ditions which has heretofore been unnoticed. He holds that the 
progress of human society depends upon a struggle for existence 
in the form of individual competition, and that with the improve- 
ment in society, this competition must be more general and more 
effective, or otherwise degeneration must ensue. This competition 
is a result of the law which he pronounces to be general, that if 
the continued selection which is always going on amongst the 
higher forms of life were to be suspended, these forms would not 
only possess no tendencies to make progress forward, but must 
actually go backward. ‘‘ It is, therefore, an inevitable law of life 
amongst the higher forms that competition and selection must not 
only always accompany progress, but that they must prevail 
amongst every form of life which is not actually retrograding. 
Every successful form must of necessity multiply beyond the 
limits which the average conditions of life comfortably provide 
for.’’ This law of evolutionary progress in the animal kingdom, 
it is asserted, applies with absolute force in the evolution of 
human society, though the author appears to forget it as soon as 
it is announced, and makes no effort to define or disclose its 
operation. He does not distinguish in any way the evolution 
which is physical or individual from that which is institutional 
and general. He would, apparently, be applying the same laws 
under which a creature with legs finally became a creature with 
wings to the changes in human society which are held to be prog- 
ress. It would have been simpler to assume the preservation of 
individualism as a condition of any progressive human society, 
but there would be nothing new in this, as the inevitable degen- 
eration which must result from the triumph of socialistic equality 
has been shown in sermons, essays and fiction, and cannot be re- 
garded as possessing any novelty. 

The author holds that there is no rational sanction for the 
conditions of progress, because the interests of the individual 
and those of the social organism to which he belongs are not iden- 
tical, but antagonistic. Maintenance of the social system, he 
alleges, involves sacrifices on the part of the individual which his 
reason does not approve, and if he obeyed its dictates and acted 
in accordance with his individual interests, he would pull it down. 
Reason, therefore, he holds to be an anti-socialistic and dis- 
integrating force, the influence and operation of which has been 
wholly overlooked by Herbert Spencer ; and this makes the evo- 
lution of the human race wholly different from all preceding evo- 
lutionary stages. 

The function of religious beliefs in the evolution of society 
as he announces it, is to furnish a supra-rational sanction for 
conduct which sustains the social organism and conduces to 
social progress at the expense of the individual. He holds, 
therefore, that ‘‘a rational religion is a scientific impossibility, rep- 
resenting from the nature of the case a contradiction in terms.”’ 

That the interests of the individual and the social organism 
are antagonistic, and that the social organism can only be sus- 
tained by sacrifices of individual interests is assumed by the 
author, who says: ‘‘When we come to deal with society as it 
exists in the highest and most advanced civilizations of our time, 
the conditions of its existence even in such communities can, 
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apparently, have no rational sanction for a large proportion of the 
individuals composing them. Regard it how we may, the con- 
clusion appears inevitable that to the great mass of our people, 
the so-called lower classes, in the advanced civilizations of to-day, 
the conditions under which they live and work are still without 
any rational sanction.’’ ‘This is stated as if it were simply un- 
answerable; but by way of authority he quotes Carl Marx, 
‘Progress and Poverty,’’ by Henry George, and Mr. Bellamy’s 
‘‘Looking Backward’’! He gives, with approval, Henry 
George’s opinion ‘‘that it would be preferable to be born a 
black fellow in Australia rather than among the lowest classes in 
such a highly civilized country as Great Brtain,’’ and he, himself, 
concludes that Henry George might have included with Great 
Britain the United States. He also quotes Professor Huxley for 
the statement ‘‘ that a life of unsuccessful battling with hunger, 
rounded by a pauper’s grave, is the permanent condition for a 
large proportion of the masses of the people in our civilization.”’ 
The case against the social organism requires better evidence than 
this to sustain it, and until this is produced I must hold that the 
motive to tear it down in the interests of the individual does not 
exist; that efforts on the part of the individual to sustain it are 
not irrational, nor do they require any ultra-rational sanction. If 
they did religion would not supply it, for when religion ceases to 
be rational it is without authority. 

If the author’s characterization of civilized society is foolish 
and false; if it can only be accepted as truth by that very small 
number of its members who are afflicted with anarchistic insanity, 
then it is possible that reason may be in social evolution a con- 
structive and not a disintergrating force. The conclusion that an 
irrational society is sustained, and can only be sustained, by an 
irrational or ultra-rational religion is unsatisfactory, as there is no 
assurance that in the current of present progress or in some new 
phase of progress both religion and society may not be overthrown. 


The author's statement ‘‘that a rational religion is a 
scientific impossibility, representing from the nature of the case a 
contradiction of terms ’’ to make it comprehensible, should have 
been supplemented with a definition of reason. This, he assumes, 
to be a peculiarly human attribute, appearing for the first time in 
evolutionary history in the human race as a disturbing force 
acting contrary to the general current of evolutionary progress. 
It is assumed by the author to have perfectly harmonious rela- 
tions with science and to be wholly antagonistic to religion. In 
point of fact, reason did not first appear in the human race, but 
the reasoning faculty is found in a rudimentary state in the lower 
animals. Its office is in no sense limited to the fields of science, 
for it is most potent and most influential in all matters of faith 
and conduct. It is instinctive, as are the other faculties, furnish- 
ing to us the belief which it does not create and which it does not 
prove, but which is intuitive, that everything must have a cause, 
and that like causes produce like effects. These are not conclu- 
sions derived from observation and experience, nor are they the 
result of all possible experiments; but, as I have said, they are 
instinctive and irresistible. Furnished with these axioms, it is the 
business of reason to explore the relations of cause and effect, not 
merely in the material world under the domain of science, but in 
the mind itself and all the relations of the individual to society. 
This faculty is in harmony with religion which it makes rational, 
and owing to it the supernatural element of religion is a logical 
necessity. Insisting that everything must have a cause, reason is 
not satisfied with materialism, nor is materialism the whole of 
science. Reason will not agree that matter made itself, that life 
originated itself, or that the laws of nature enacted and can en- 
force themselves. The conflict is not between religion and reason. 
The conflict is between materialism and supernaturality ; but the 
area of this conflict has been constantly narrowing until by the 
agreement of the great and leading scientists it may be regarded 
as closed. 

The author dates the progress of modern society from the 
Reformation, which had the effect of intensifying the operation of 
the religious sentiment by giving it the character of individuality. 
That this was the effect of the Reformation is undoubtedly true, 
and others have noted it. The Reformation did away very largely 
with the authority of the Church and, banishing the benevolent 
intermediation of the saints, left each individual alone with God. 
It was the beginning of an intense individualism in which each 
member of society painfully saves his own soul and, by his own 
personal exertions, in competition with every other member of 
society, builds up his own estate. The new manifestation of 
socialism is a revolt against this isolation, appearing first in the 
industrial world, but it extends to religion as well, which it is 
causing to take on the form of a new Christianity. 
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The author, attributing the progress of society since the six- 
teenth century to an intensification of the religious sentiment, 
denies that this progress can be characterized as intellectual, and 
he holds that the race which will manifest superiority will not be 
characterized by intellectual capacity, but by the possession in 
the highest degree of the qualities contributing to social efficiency. 
These qualities, he says, are not piety, not force of the religious 
sentiment, but ‘‘strength and energy of character, humanity, 
probity and integrity, and simple-minded devotion to conceptions 
of duty under such circumstances as may arise.’’ 

It may be asked, Are all these qualities which conduce to the 
stability of the social edifice ultra-rational or not, and does reason 
operate upon them as a disintegrating force? They are not pro- 
portioned to belief in the supernatural. Humanity and probity 
and integrity are not mere sentiments, but owe their effectiveness 
to the intellect, and the conception of duty varying widely in 
different races, however largely it may be influenced by the emo- 
tions, is a product of the intellect. The religious sentiment, faith 
in the supernatural, is more general and more individualistic 
among the Mohammedans than in any Christian country, but the 
respective conceptions of duty are widely diverse. In this case, 
the superior influence of the religious sentiment has not evolved 
a progressive social state. China may be taken as an illustration 
of a social system long maintained without ‘‘ the ultra-rational 
aid of religion,’’ for the prevalent Chinese religion is almost 
denuded of supernaturality. 

Social evolution in the most civilized nations, according to 
Mr. Kidd, is characterized by rank injustice toward the weaker 
members of society. To the anarchist'’s indictment of modern 
civilization, he enters a plea of guilty. He admits that it sub- 
jects the masses to intolerable oppression, submission to which 
can be defended upon no rational grounds; but, on the contrary, 
reason would sanction its sudden and complete destruction by its 
outraged victims. He assures us, however, that society is safe. 
The masses will continue to submit to injustice in the future as 
in the past, because they are not dominated by reason, but by 
superstition. Whatever force reason may have elsewhere in human 
affairs, in this matter it is checkmated and paralyzed by religion, 
a species of benignant idiocy which makes for the good of 
humanity in some future stage of progress. This definition of 
the character and functions of religion will be accepted by the 
anarchists who regard it as a species of medizeval mystification 
invented by the rich for the purpose of reconciling the poor to 
their hard lot, and they do not regard it as an invincible obstacle 
in their path. In accordance with the theories of our author, 
being pre-eminently reasonable men, these foes of society may 
reasonably hope that through some accident or chance the suffer- 
ing masses may have access of rationality, and when this happens 
their programme must certainly be carried out. 

I notice that this book is being circulated in a cheap edition 
for the edification of the masses, with the sort of clerical approval 
which is effective in the advertisement of other patent medicines. 

Cyrus ELDER. 


TO AMERICAN-ENGLISH VOTERS. 


HE following address was delivered by Thomas Tonge (for- 
merly of Manchester, England), Secretary of the Colorado 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, to the Sons of St. George, Den- 

ver, on St. George’s Day, 23d April, 1895. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: To American citizens of 
English birth, a brief comparison of the condition of America 
to-day with the condition of England over fifty years ago is both 
instructive and suggestive. In England, in 1815, laws were en- 
acted, in the interest of the landowning aristocracy, prohibiting 
the importation of wheat (there called ‘‘corn'’) when the price 
fell below a certain figure. Slight changes were made in those 
laws from time to time up to 1828, and from 1829 to 1839 various 
motions to modify or repeal those laws were defeated in Parlia- 
ment. 

In 1839 Mr. John Bright said that the Corn laws had had 
the effect of crippling the commerce and manufactures of the 
country ; had raised up rival manufactories in foreign countries ; 
had been most injurious and oppressive in their operation upon 
the great bulk of the population, and that the working classes 
had been grievously injured. On the contrary, Lord Melbourne, 
the then Whig Prime Minister, in reference to the proposed repeal 
of the Corn laws, said: 


‘‘T declare before God that I think it the wildest and maddest scheme 
that has ever entered into the imagination of man to conceive.”’ 
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That is the way the Eastern monometallists are talking to- 
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When Peel died the nation mourned and numerous communi- 


day as to bimetallism, and with as little foundation of reason or | ties erected costly public statues to his memory, while the memory 


fact; while as to the modern Pharaoh who occupies the White 
House the increasing ruin which is visiting millions of homes in 


this afflicted country.only seems to ‘‘ harden his heart’’ and in- | 


crease his mulish obstinacy. 

In America, in 1873, silver was surreptitiously demonetized 
with the most serious consequences to the country. 
tempts have been made in Congress to restore it to its ancient 
place alongside gold, but hitherto without success. 


Corn laws, and shown clearly that the single gold standard is 


crippling the commerce of the country, raising up rival manufac- | 


tories in foreign countries, such as Mexico, India, China and Ja- 
pan; is most injurious and oppressive in its operation upon the 


been grievously injured. On the contrary, President Cleveland, 
like Lord Melbourne in 1839, apparently fails to grasp the situa- 
tion and continues to use the shop-worn clap-trap phrases of 
‘‘honest money,’’ ‘‘debased currency,’’ etce., which have been 
exposed over and over again. Mr. Cleveland’s recent letter to 
his admirers in Chicago ‘‘ multiplieth words without knowl- 
edge,’’ and is best described in the lines of Byron: 


‘* His speech was a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call ‘ rigmarole.’”’ 


But what happened in England? The Anti-Corn Law 
League was organized in Manchester with such leaders as John 
Bright and Richard Cobden; the movement spread throughout 
the country, and the battle begun in 1838 was continued for eight 
long years. At a meeting in 1841 John Bright said that the 
manufacturing districts were suffering from a general depression, 
the duration of which had no parallel; that the condition of both 
employer and operative was greatly deteriorated; that fixed 
capital, such as buildings, machinery, etc., had depreciated in 
value nearly one-half since 1835; that capitalists as a body had 
long ceased to obtain a profitable return for their investments ; 
that bankruptcy and insolvency had alarmingly increased ; that 
the storekeepers had suffered corresponding reverses; that the 
reward of labor had been generally diminished, and that great 
numbers of skillful and deserving workmen were either wholly or 
partially unemployed. Is not that the true condition of America 
to-day ? 

It is stated on high authority that during the fiscal year, 
1894, there was a decline of $4,000,000,000 in the industrial 
product of the United States, which in a prosperous period is 
about $11,000,000,000 per annum, which means a reduction of 
about one-third of the total production of the country, and the 
significance of this and its effect upon labor needs no comment. 
A recent issue of the London Fconomist also says that, as com- 
pared with five years ago, the value of United States railway 
shares and bonds has depreciated $250,000,000. 

At another meeting in 1841 John Bright, referring to the 
Corn laws, said : 


‘“The time is now come when we must no longer regard 
this infamous law as a mistake. It was no mistake, no accident; 
chance had nothing to do with it; it was a crime of the deepest 
dye against the rights and industry and well-being of the British 
people.’’ -The time has now come when a majority of the 
American people so regard the act of 1873 demonetizing silver. 

The result in England was that public sentiment against the 
Corn laws grew rapidly from day to day, as it is growing to- 
day in America against the single gold standard. The masses of 
the people, enfranchised and unenfranchised, were with the Anti- 
Corn Law League, as they are to-day with the Bimetallic League. 
At one single meeting in Manchester, in 1845, no less than 
$300,000 was subscribed in an hour and a half for campaign pur- 
poses. In 1846 public sentiment had become irresistible and Sir 
Robert Peel, the then Conservative Prime Minister, recognizing 
the justice and wisdom of the popular demand, in opposition to 
the wishes of the Conservative party, introduced a bill for the 
gradual repeal of the obnoxious laws, which bill was passed by 
a majority of about roo, and became law. In the course he pur- 
sued Sir Robert Peel put ‘‘ patriotism above partisanship,’’ and 
on leaving office said he should leaveta name execrated by every 
monopolist who, from dishonorable motives, clamored for some- 
thing for his individual selfish interest. 

‘* But it may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 


expressions of good will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to labor and 
to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow.”’ 


Various at- | 
| currency question. 
Sagacious | 
and public-spirited men have stood up in Congress and through- | 
out America, as John Bright and others did in England as to the | 





of Lord Melbourne passed away as a mediocrity who failed to rise 
to the occasion. What will be the verdict on Grover Cleveland 
fifty years hence? 

We need a statesman in the presidential chair of this country 


| with the breadth of view, moral courage and patriotism of Sir 





Robert Peel—another Abraham Lincoln, in fact, to deal with the 

The success that eventually rewarded the Anti-Corn Law 
League in England will also crown the work of the Bimetallic 
League in America. The anti-Corn law movement was the strug- 
gle of the masses against the landed aristocracy of Great Britain ; 
the bimetallic movement the world over is a struggle of the masses 
against plutocracy ; in both cases the contest is ‘‘ the masses 


| against the classes,’’ and the result is beyond doubt, 
great bulk of the population, and that the working classes have | 


For freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


According to the census of 1890 there were then in the United 
States about 1,000,000 English-born citizens, of whom nearly 
15,000 were in Colorado and over 4,000 in Arapahoe County, 
which numbers have since increased. It is safe to say there are 
now at least 10,000 English-born voters, men and women, in 
Colorado. I trust my words will go out through the press, not 
only to every such Colorado voter, but to many of the English- 
born citizens in other States. It is to their credit that while tak- 
ing out their papers and invariably exercising the high privilege 
of the franchise, they have had the good sense never to have al- 
lowed themselves to be ‘‘ rounded up’’ into partisan political 
clubs to follow the band wagon of any particular set of slate- 
makers, and it is to be hoped they never will. The time has now 
arrived, however, when they can show their good citizenship and 
their devotion to their adopted State and country by joining with 
all their heart and soul and voting strength in the fight for the 
restoration of silver to the place it occupied prior to 1873. The 
repeal of the Corn laws was no more vitally important for Eng- 
land then than the remonetization of silver is for America now. 
The hide-bound, ignorant partisan, who boasts that he never 
scratched a ticket, simply proves his own unfitness to possess the 
franchise. ‘‘ He serves his party best who serves his country 
best.’’ The time has arrived when every intelligent voter should 
be patriotic enough to submerge temporarily his party preferences, 
if necessary, and register a vow to vote for no candidate for the 
presidency or for Congress in 1896 who is not personally pledged 
to the full remonetization of silver, and to give due notice to the 
men who manipulate the machinery of the national parties that 
any attempt in 1896 at ‘‘straddle’’ in the platform or in the can- 
didate means ‘‘ bolt.’’ 

The growth of bimetallic sentiment in Europe is most en- 
couraging. Manchester was the birthplace and cradle of the 
Anti-Corn Law League which was so successful. Manchester was 
also the birthplace and cradle of the Bimetallic League of Great 
Britain, which will prove equally successful, for it has passed 
into a proverb that ‘‘ what Lancashire says to-day, England says 
to-morrow.’’ Bankers, landowners, manufacturers, merchants, 
business men and prominent ex-Indian officials are joining the 
British Bimetallic League, while the trades unions are supporting 
the movement both morally and financially. They are being edu- 
cated in Great Britain by bitter experience like we are in this 
country. Wheat recently reached a lower price there than for the 
last two centuries. The Cornish tin mines are being practically 
closed by competition from the tin mines of the Straits Settle- 
ments ; the jute trade of Dundee is gradually going to India; the 
cotton trade of Lancashire is being reduced by the establishment 
and great extension of cotton mills in India, China and Japan, 
England having within the last two years exported over $50,000,- 
000 worth of textile machinery to silver-using countries ; farm 
land has fallen 50 per cent. in value since 1873 ; it is questionable 
if more than one farmer out of ten, in some districts, is solvent ; 
county chambers of agriculture, like those of Warwickshire and 
Norfolk, are urging the government to take up the matter of bi- 
metallism; it was recently estimated that there are over 1,500,000 
men out of employment, while 5,000 looms in Lancashire and 230 
tinplate mills, out ofa total of 460, in South Wales are standing idle. 

The general election in England cannot much longer be de- 
ferred, and every Parliamentary candidate will have three ques- 
tions put to him by local representatives of the Bimetallic League, 
so the probability is that Sir William Vernon Harcourt and his 
ftippant pomposity will be relegated to the rear as ‘‘ a political 
back number,’’ as was Lord Melbourne fifty years ago. 
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We in America, however, cannot afford and do not have to 
wait until the European nations have made up their minds. 
America is big enough and strong enough to establish a financial 
policy of her own, and decisive action in this country would do 
more to hasten European action than any other one thing. The 
present Cabinet in Washington is simply ‘‘an organized hypoc- 
risy,’’ and we need to replace it with a Cabinet pledged to the re- 
monetization of silver as it was up to 1873, men who will be 
brainy enough, courageous enough and American enough to 
establish and conduct an independent American financial policy, 
if necessary. The remedy rests with the people of this country 
from now on until the general election of 1896, when redress will 
come by 

The freeman casting with unpurchased hand 
The vote that shakes the Shylocks of the land. 


We here must adopt, with some variation, Nelson’s famous 
signal at Trafalgar, ‘‘ Colorado expects every man to do his duty,’’ 
and every citizen should promptly and persistently respond to the 
call. The English-born voters of Colorado are the sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters of men who supported 
Bright and Cobden in the gigantic eight years’ fight against the 
iniquitous Corn laws fifty years ago. Let them in the coming 
struggle for bimetallism show themselves worthy of the stock 
they come of, by assisting to the full extent of their power in 
freeing their adopted country from the financial tyranny she is 
now laboring under. 


ELECTRICAL ELEMENTS. 


ENVER is boasting about its proposed electric-lighted track 
for horse racing at night. 
* x 
* 
At Reading, Pa., the telephone wires are to be placed under- 
ground. 
UF 


Overland telegraphic communication between India and 
China has at last been established by the junction of the Burmese 
and Chinese lines. - 

** 


The Holland, Mich., Telephone Company has been organized 
with local capital to furnish telephones at $12 per year for resi- 
dences and $18 for business houses. The Bell exchange at Hol- 
land has cut rates from $48 to $12 per year for all purposes. 


* y 
KF 


It is said that singers, actors and public speakers find that 
since the introduction of the electric light they have less trouble 
with their voices, they are less likely to catch cold, their throats 
are not so parched and they feel better. This is due to the air 
being less vitiated and the temperature being more even. 


* 


The notion that electricity is a thing is obsolete among those 
competent to judge of its nature. There is no such thing recog- 
nized among electricians as an ‘‘electric fluid.’’ Electricity is a 
mode of motion. A wave on the ocean is not a thing. The 
sound of an organis notathing. Both these are modes of motion. 
We know something of the mode in the wave and in the sound, 
but we do not know the mode in electricity. When the electric 
mode of motion is discovered then we will know what elec- 
tricity is. 


* OF 


The Fourth Estate says that ‘‘ the contract between the West- 
ern Union and the Bell Telephone Company expires in November, 
1896, when the latter will use its wires for telegraphing as well as 
telephoning. It is stated on very good authority that at this 
early date a representative of the Bell Telephone Company has 
approached several of the great newspapers, who are liberal 
patrons of the telegraph companies, seeking to find out when their 
contracts will expire, and assuring them that for greatly reduced 
rates they can have equally good service.’’ 

* 

The Electrical Review announces that the Chicago Telephone 
Company will have in operation about May rst a schedule of 
rates as low as $5 a month available, it is estimated, for at least 
25 per cent. of the total number of its present patrons. The cut 





Wanamaker’s 


MEN’S CLOTHING 


You never read an advertisement 
of poor clothing. 
for there’s more poor than good. 
Even the good isn’t all you should 
have. There’s a des/. It’s here. 
A best $7.50 Suit; a best $30 Suit; 
best at the between-prices, as well. 

As to the $7.50 Suit: 500, of 
blue and black cheviot and blue and 
black serge Sack Suits are ready to- 
day. And $7.50 black and worsted 
Cutaway Suits. Elsewhere they’re 
called ‘‘good $10 Suits’’; that 
makes ’em ‘‘ best $7.50 Suits.’’ 

$2.50 never bought so good a 


pair of Trousers. 
Market Street. 


STERLING SILVER 


Makers work as cheaply as the 
coiners—it’s silver buying time pre- 
eminent. Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, 
Bread ‘Trays, Pitchers, Spoons, 
Forks, Knives and fancy bits for 


the toilet or boudoir. 
Second floor, third gallery. 


FUR STORAGE 
No risk of hurt; nothing to pay 
for it, if you’ll have alterations and 
repairing done now. We're trying 
to keep our furriers at work all 
summer. Right charges for other 


storage. 
Second floor, Chestnut Street. 


CAMERAS 


An outing has double charm if 
you’ve a Camera to catch the 
beauties and oddities as they ap- 
pear. $3.50 to $75; the popular 
one of all costs $25. We teach 
buyers how to make pictures—not 


a cent to pay for that. 
Juniper Street side. 


LAWN MOWERS 


You could almost see the grass 
grow yesterday. It'll need cutting. 
Can’t keep a lawn at its best if you 
don’t take it in time. These Lawn 
Mowers are high-grade; light run- 
ning; self-sharpening to a large 
extent, and easily adjusted. 


10 inch, $2.25 16 inch, $3 
12 inch, $2.50 18 inch, $3.25 
14 inch, $2.75. 
Hiigh-wheel Mowers. 
14 in. $6; 16 in. $6.50; 18 in. $7. 


Strange, too; 


Pony Mowers, $15. . 
And our guarantee completes the 
bargain. 


Basement, northwest of center. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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A NEVER ending de- 
light is the full dress 
suit we make for $50. 
It always fits because 
—send for our ‘56-95’? 


book—tells why. 
E. O. THompson, 
Finest Merchunt Tailoring, 


908 Walnut St. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARKER & ComPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. 


For Sale 








Denver Bonds and Mortgages 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box g05, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver oo presented in 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40Oc. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 
1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 
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is to be accomplished by the creation of new ‘‘ party circuits.”’ 
General Manager Hibbard says that the rates will be on a sliding 
scale. Where there are two instruments on the circuit the rent 
will be $75 yearly ; for three the cost to each will be $70, and 
where there are four or more the rate will be $60. By this means 
he expects to increase the residence patrons from 3,000 to 6,000. 
In the business section hundreds of new subscribers are also ex- 
pected to come in on the “‘ party circuits.’’ 


ABOUT RAILROADS—NOT RECEIVERS. 





T is authoritatively stated that one of the proposed two-wheel 
bicycle railways from New York to Washington promises a 
speed of 120 miles an hour as a result of the use of electricity 

and the minimizing of friction. No doubt such speed is entirely 
within the range of what will soon be practicable, but it is still 
very questionable whether sane people will ever be willing to ride 
on any railroad that will risk it. 

* 

Railway Age, Chicago: A railway to the top of Mont Blanc 
is the sacrilegious suggestion of an English engineer, who figures 
that with $1,400,000 and ten years’ time it could be built, in- 
cluding a tunnel 7,400 meters in length and a vertical shaft 2,800 
meters in height. Although the air, within a hole in the moun- 
tains six and one-half miles long, would not be exhilarating, 
the view from the summit of the king of the Alps would well 
repay the traveler. Whether it would repay the investors in the 
enterprise, however, may be doubted. 


The railroad authorities of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Baden and 
Hesse (whose railroads are nearly all State railroads), have agreed 
that freight traffic, with the exception of fast freight, live stock, 
and carload shipments of beer and fresh meat, will be suspended 
completely on Sundays and other holidays, beginning next month. 
Trainmen, so far as possible, are to be left at home as early as 
4 A. M. on these days, and not called out again before 6 p.m. In 
the time of heaviest trafiic—say from the middle of September to 
the end of November—these regulations concerning Sunday rest 
may be relaxed or suspended altogether, as otherwise it is thought 
there would not be cars enough to handle the traffic. 


At the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad a number 
of new locomotives are, it is stated, being constructed under the 
supervision of Theodore N. Ely. Among these are several 
shifting engines of a new class, U, with cylinders 17 x 24 inches, 
weighing 80,000 pounds, and carried on four wheels. They are 
also getting out a new consolidation compound after the style of 
the eight-wheel compound built at the Pittsburgh locomotive 
works, which did remarkably good work when tried on the Penn- 
sylvania. ‘They are also working on the drawings for a new fast 
express engine, which will be much different from anything now 
in use on that road. The new passenger engines will not be 
ready for service for some months to come, and they will be first 
tried on the New York and Philadelphia division. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


KISS I took and a backward look, 
And my heart was like to smother, 
~~~ To think of what a fool I was— 
I might have had another. 


“as 
4* 


A man may smile and smile—but if he doesn’t quit he'll see 
snakes sure. 


Little Georgie D. has named his cat ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ because, 
as he says, it has so many lives. 


#F 


When a man is in love he sometimes gets his symptoms 
mixed up with ‘‘ that tired feeling.’’ 
* 


Nanny—What does a hard drinker, like Davis, usually turn 
into? 
Zanny—A soft sponge, of course. 
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said Uncle Eben, ‘‘er young man seems a 


heap mo’ willin’ to spen’ money on valentines fo’er young lady 
dan he is ter settle de grocery bill after he marries her.’’ 


FF 


The son of the editor was ill with a cold, and obliged to take 


two kinds of medicine. 


The other day, when told that it was 


time to take some, he said, ‘‘ And is it the one with balsam in it, 
mamuna, or the quails and epitaphs (squills and ipecac) ?’’ 


**K 
* 


Gladys—‘‘ Mamma, my teacher was talking about synonyms 


to-day. What is a synonym ?”’ 


Mrs. Catherwood—“‘ A synonym, darling, is a word you can 
use in place of another one when you do not know how to spell 


the other one.”’ 
4 ** k 


”” 


week’s notice. 


‘‘ Why, Mary, this is a great surprise. 


ter yourself ?’’ 


Please, ma’am,’’ said the cook, ‘‘I’d like to give youa 


Do you hope to bet- 


‘* Well, no, not exactly that,’’ answered Mary, with a blush; 


‘*T’m going to get married.”’ 
UK 


‘‘T could have laughed outright,’ 
we were going round Barnum & Bailey’s menagerie on Friday.’ 


said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ when 


’ 


‘* Why, what happened ?’’ asked Mrs. Jones. 
‘‘ Well, Mrs. Smith called an animal a seraph—of course 
she meant a giraffe; but the fun of it was, it wasn’t a giraffe at 


all—it was a camomile !’’ 


#7 


Brown bought a gallon of whisky to take home, and, by way 
of a label, wrote his name upon a card, which happened to be 
the seven of clubs, and tied it to the handle. 

Upjohn coming along and, observing the jug, quietly re- 


marked to a friend : 


‘‘’That’s a careless way to leave that liquor.’’ 


‘* Why ?’’ said his friend. 


‘* Because someone might ceme along with the eight of clubs 


and take it.’’ 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : “‘ The Won- 
der,” at 5ocents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,” at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workrooms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


~for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 
Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 
The 
Shipping — 

— (Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 
William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KENSINGTON — | HUGHES 
ENGINE 
WORKS 


FRANCIS BROs. 


MANUFACTURERS 


& 
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BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC tiie pail 
eR ee Still Lower Prices in 
ENGINES Our Young Men’s Department. 
BOILERS 


STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 
FOR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 


AND 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 








BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Muller has made the usual 
Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 





THE AMERICAN. 


MULLER, 


1035-1037 Chestnut Street. 





[May 4, 








Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 








CoIn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 

to our friends and readers for 30 CENTS. 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,” 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 
for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 


for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 
all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 


of specified strength and hardness. 














‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides. 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


F.R.G.S. 


(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


Gold Medal 
to Amateur Photographers. 








1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
CARDIGAN BAY. e Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. e FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 

in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 
Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., 
Egypt and Palestine. 
North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 





The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


f TRUSTEES. 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, HON. BOIES PENROSE, 


WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 


To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
chanic — laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 

are come. 











